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OPEN 


It is the difficult and dual responsi- 
bility of Congress to be the representa- 
tive of its people and at the same time 
to offer real leadership. This requires 
both sensitivity and courage. The 
President, in his State of the Union 
Message. suggested that it was the re- 
sponsibility of government to try “to 
serve the deepest aspirations of the 
people and to express them in political 
action at home and abroad”. It is easy 
for aspirations to become clouded by 
confusion, and for political action to be 
dictated by expediency and a sense of 
false security. 

The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom recognizes some- 
thing of the magnitude of the task be- 
fore Congress. It is also well aware 
that wisdom is not the gift of one group. 
It has therefore prepared an Open Let- 
ter to Congress on the premise that the 
opportunities and obligations of such 
important issues must be understood 
and shared by the American people as 
well as its Congress. 


For the past thirty-eight years the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom has maintained a 
policy and program consistent with its 
purpose to work by non-violent means 
for the establishment of those political, 
economic, social and psychological con- 
ditions throughout the world which can 
assure peace and freedom. Out of this 
background, a deep sense of concern 
and responsibility leads it to lay before 
Congress and the American people sug- 
gestions for a direction and emphasis 
in this second session of the 83rd Con- 
eress which, if applied, could. the 
League believes, lead to peace and 
freedom. 


None can but rejoice that the Korean 
War has ended. However. the political 
settlement. fraught with difficulties, is 
yet to be undertaken. There are other 
Far-Eastern issues which will effect or 
be effected by the settlement in Korea. 
While these problems are not the ex- 
press responsibility of Congress, it 
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should be pointed out that political ac- 
tion can be taken, some of which is 
already under consideration, which will 
either facilitate or obstruct a lasting 
peace in Korea and indeed, the Far 
East. 

The League recommends once again 
that the representatives of the present 
government of the People’s Republic of 
China should occupy their legitimate 
seat as one of the permanent members 
of the United Nations. It becomes in- 
creasingly clear that any settlement in 
Asia is dependent on recognition and 
acceptance of the Mao-Tse-Tung Gov- 
ernment in the United Nations as 
China’s rightful representative. We wel- 
come the signs of understanding of this 
by our own State Department and urge 
Congress to support this course. 


In the interest of peace and the rights 
of people to independence, the League 
urges Congress to take such action as 
will encourage France to further the 
establishment of independence of the 
people of Indo-China rather than to 
assist her by military means. 

Congresz should give careful consid- 
eration in making appropriations for 
foreign aid so that they do not serve 
to increase international tensions or 
serve as a divisive force as in the case 
of proposed aid to Pakistan. Foreign 
Aid should be directed toward meeting 
needs and resolving tensions. 


We are grateful for the encourage- 
ment and support given to the United 
Nations by the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. We urge Congress to 
consider carefully those measures bear- 
ing directly upon the work of the United 
Nations. This will involve assuming 
our full financial share of the programs 
carried on by the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations; [e.g., the Chil- 
dren’s Fund, Food and Agricultural and 
World Health Organization]. It will 
mean channeling more of our economic 
aid and technical assistance through the 
United Nations. It will also involve 
rejecting any legislation in this session 
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of Congress which will hinder inter- 
national cooperation. The League be- 
eves that the proposed Bricker Amend- 
ment is a serious threat to International 
cooperation and should be rejected. 

Congress is urged to give thoughtful 
consideration to the proposed revision 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Act of 1952 which was introduced in 
the last session of Congress. President 
Eisenhower was most outspoken in his 
opposition to the present law and it was 
a great disappointment that no reference 
was made to this issue in his State of 
the Union Message. 

It was encouraging to have the reso- 
lution on Disarmament passed by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
and the resolution on Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments passed by the 
Senate. It is hoped that hearings may 
be held early in this session on the 
House resolution on Universal Disarma- 
ment and that a resolution on Universal 
Disarmament may he passed by this 
Congress. 

Helping to overcome hunger, poverty, 
illiteracy and disease and lifting the 
burden of armaments are practical steps 
in international relations which can do 
‘more than military appropriations to 
guarantee for us and for all mankind 
a sense of well-being and genuine se- 
curity. 

Good works abroad and international 
cooperation have little significance un- 
less Congress acts to safeguard civil 
rights and civil liberties of its people. 
Freedom. liberty and equality have little 
meaning as abstract terms on the Voice 
of America. They wait to be trans- 
lated into law and practice. The League 
urges prompt favorable consideration of 
the civil rights measures, long overdue, 
which Congress now has before it. The 
League calls upon Congress to limit 
Congressional investigations to those 
matters which legitimately fall within 
its competency and to prevent encroach- 
ment on individual freedoms. Only 
the loyalty and integrity of free men 

(cont'd on page 4, col. 2) 
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Second Annual Workshop on 
World Disarmament and 
Development 


March 23-25, 1954 
Carnegie International Center 
New York City 


A National Council for World Dis- 
armament and Development has been 
formed as a result of the first Workshop 
on World Disarmament held in Wash- 
ington in January, 1953. Its purpose 
is to bring together organizations that 
wish to work on the educational phase 
of world disarmament. 

They plan to hold a second workshop 
beginning Wednesday evening and end- 
ing Friday afternoon. The program 
will include a “Fact Session” on the 
present status of disarmament propos- 
als, a series of workshops on_ basic 
and related quetions to include among 
them: “What are the minimum essential 
for a disarmament treaty re inspection 
and control”; “Is Charter Revision 
necessary to disarmament?”; ‘What 
about the thesis that political settle- 
ments are essential to disarmament and 
disarmament is essential to political 
settlement?”; “What plans need to be 
made to cushion a transfer from an 
arms economy to a disarmed world?”; 
“How has failure to achieve disarma- 
ment affected Point IV and Technical 
Assistance?” 

Special emphasis will be given to the 
development of techniques for work at 
the community level to get widespread 
understanding of the problems involved 
and support from religious, farm, edu- 
cational, labor, business, veterans and 
civic organizations. 

Our Committee on World Disarma- 
ment and World Development in our 
UN Office in New York has been given 
a great deal of responsibility for carry- 
ing out the plans for this workshop. 

_WILPF members will want to encour- 
age interest in this Workshop. Regis- 
trations will be limited. 


Comments on President 
Eisenhower's Atom Plan 


(Excerpts from General Assembly 
Report of Gladys Walser — Taken 
by Aileen Cramer.) 


President Eisenhower accepted a sug- 
gestion of the Assembly (introduced in 
the First Committee debate on disarma- 
ment by France and India) “that the 
Disarmament Commission study the 
desirability of establishing a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
the powers principally involved (pre- 
sumably the U.S., United Kingdom, 
France, USSR and Canada) which 
should seek, in private, an acceptable 
solution to the whole problem of arma- 
ments, including atomic weapons, and 
report on such solution to the General 
Assembly and Security Council not later 
than September 1, 1954.” Mr. Eisen- 
hower said the USA “is instantly pre- 
pared to meet privately with such other 
countries as may be ‘principally involv- 
ed’ to seek ‘an acceptable solution’ to 
the atomic armaments race which over- 
shadows not only the peace, but the 
very life of the world”. 

The President further proposed on 
Dec. 8th that the “Governments prin- 
cipally involved, to the extent permitted 
by elementary prudence. begin now and 
continue to make joint contributions 
from their stockpiles of normal uranium 
and fissionable materials to an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. We 
would expect that such an agency would 
be set up under the aegis of the United 
Nations”. 

What were the reactions to this pro- 

posal? believe the following state- 
ments of leaders, active in the atomic 
field, indicate that concrete measures 
are possible and that already steps have 
been taken to divert materials from 
bombs to the betterment of mankind. 
If this process can be significantly in- 
creased it may well facilitate the first 
steps toward a real and total disarma- 
ment. 
’ In general there was welcome for a 
“new approach”. Canada said they 
were studying the plan; Pakistan said 
it was good as far as it went: Madame 
Pandit at the close of the Assembly on 
Dec. 9th, said President Eisenhower 
had given the Assembly an “affirmation 
of man’s desperate need for assurances 
of peace in the atomic era”. 

In the December issue of Courier of 
UNESCO. 16 of its 24 pages were de- 
voted to an examination of present 
scientific knowledge on the interior of 
the atom, the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and plans for further explora- 
tion in this field, including those of the 
European Organization for Nuclear Re- 
search for its large new cyclotron at 


Geneva. (This organization, drawn up 
under UNESCO auspices in July 1953, 
was agreed to by 12 nations.) The 
purpose of the organization is to pro- 
vide facilities for research in the peace- 
time use of atomic energy and to train 
technicians in this field. The peaceful 
uses of atomic energy in developing 
electric power and the uses of atomic 
materials in medicine, agriculture and 
industry to which Eisenhower called 
attention in his recent speech, are dis- 
cussed in the Courier which states that 
in countries that lack coal, nuclear fis- 
sion already offers promise. These are 
facts important for all people to know 
if the proposals of the President are to 
become reality and not just beautiful 
promises. The U.S. must be held to 
the promises made. Now we will hear 
of the real proved uses of atomic energ 
and nothing must prevent peaceful de- 
velopment requiring more and more of 
the materials that now go into bombs. 
WILPF has a responsibility to get com- 
munity action demanding that the USA 
contribute more than the “modest be- 
ginning” of which the President spoke. 
Some Reactions 1n USA 

Recent statements by Bernard Baruch, 
David Lilienthal, and Gordon Dean 
are worthy of attention. Bernard Ba- 
ruch, in a telegram to the Associated 
Press, expressed cautious optimism 
concerning the outcome of Eisenhower’s 
proposal. Mr. Baruch called the plan 
“a highly necessary expression” and 
one “properly addressed to all mankind 
in the interest of civilization”. James 
Reston in the NV. Y. Times of Dec. 23, 
points out the fact that the President’s 
plan avoided the pitfalls which have 
kept back progress so far. The trouble 
with the USA and Soviet Atomic Ener- 
gy proposals of the past was that they 
aimed at a total solution of the whole 
atomic energy problem. The new plan 
does not aim at the millennium; it does 
not assume a non-existent faith: it does 
not propose total solution. It merely 
asks that the nations concerned each 
contribute some fissionable material 
and allow the scientists to exper:ment 
under the UN with the peaceful poten- 
talities of atomic energy. Gordon 
Dean (N. Y. Times, Dec. 14), a former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, declared that the- plan was 
thoroughly workable. It offers a prac- 
tical means of bringing the USA and 
USSR together on a sensitive matter. 
The potentialities for good are so great, 
as to make the risk worthwhile. he said. 
He added that he hoped Russia would 
go along with the idea, but in any case 
the USA would go ahead w'th it unilat- 
erally anyway. David Lilienthal (NV. Y. 
Times. Dec. 27). emphasized this same 
idea in a radio speech. He urged im- 
mediate action while the world opinion 

(contd on page 4, col. 1) 


LAWYERS VIEW THE 


On November 18, 1953, following the termination of the hearings before a sub-committee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the United States House of Representatives of a number of school teachers in Philadelphia, William 
Allen Rahill, Esquire, and Wilfred R. Lorry, Esquire, two members of the Philadelphia Bar, were invited to appear on television 
to comment briefly on the proceedings. Following are excerpts from a transcription of their remarks. 


ALLEN RanILi 

Mr. Harrison, we are very grateful 
to you and your Station for the oppor- 
tunity to help the audience that has 
seen this most interesting proceeding. 
see a little bit of the lawyer’s eye-view 
of the problem, and [ would like to have 
you imagine out there a condition quite 
impossible I’m sure, that you received 
a subpoena from this Committee. and 
that you then sought advice of counsel. 
and that by chance yqu came to me. 
What problems do I face and what 
problems do you face? It seems to me 
that in a situation of this sort. unlike 
in a court of law, there are very defi- 
nitely three aspects of your problem, 
and I would say the first aspect is 
your narrow legal rights, and the im- 
pact of this on those rights. More 
important is the broad community as- 
pect, the community impact of what 
happens here, quite aside from the legal 
aspect, but most important to me, I 
would tell you, is the fact that you 
must live with yourself for many years 
to come, and you must do what you in 
your heart believe is right. Now. I 
think a word should be said about the 
Fifth Amendment, because it is very 
widely assumed that a person who 
pleads the Fifth Amendment has some- 
thing to hide. So he may. The Fifth 
Amendment is a part of our Bill of 
Rights for a very good reason. We 
know of the years and centuries of tor- 
ture and inquisition during which 
people were compelled to confess to be- 
ing witches or heretics, and it is with 
very good reason that we have put into 
our law this rule that a person cannot 
be compelled to testify against himself. 

Now, what are some of the reasons 
why an innocent man might invoke the 
Fifth Amendment, and believe me, it 
was put there to protect both the inno- 
cent and the guilty. An innocent man 
may well today fear the expense and the 
humiliating experience of being tried 
for perjury, if one or two or more peo- 
ple make sworn statements which he 
knows to be false, and he states them 
to be false, he runs the risk of a trial 
and the attendant heavy expense of 
that, and the effect of accusation itself. 
then we must run the risk of having a 
jury of his friends and neighbors be- 
lieve the perjurors and disbelieve him, 
and even that may happen. 

Another reason why an innocent man 
may well invoke the Fifth Amendment 
is that many of the people who have 
testified here and a great many other 
Americans are decidedly disturbed at 
the manner in which the Congressional 


Committee, purportedly seeking only 
information, can inevitably destroy in- 
dividuals in their community and in 
their jobs by a proceeding which has 
none of the safeguards of a court of 
law. You have observed that lawyers 
will not be heard before this Committee, 
and yet they are asked to act in a pro- 
fessional manner. You'll observe that 
there has been no right to cross-exam- 
ination, and there is no opportunity to 
confront your accusers, which is a very 
important element in a court of law. So 
that you ,though innocent, might well 
decide reluctantly to plead the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Mr. Harrison: Thank you very much 
for what I had said was an important 
comment, and indeed, it was. And now, 
let’s turn to Wilfred R. Lorry, also of 
Philadelphia. 

Witrrep R. Lorry 

Mr. Harrison, I am happy that you 
have given us this opportunity to indi- 
cate our opinions with regard to the 
procedures we've watched during the 
past three days. I should like to direct 
my comments to the conduct of the 
procedure, rather than the basic or sub- 
stantial elements involved, which Mr. 
Rahill has already covered. I feel. as 
an attorney and a member of the Phila- 
delphia Bar, that the procedures of the 
Sub-Committee in these hearings here 
in Philadelphia, have been grossly im- 
proper and unlawful. I feel that their 
treatment of attorneys has been disre- 
spectful and humiliating, and that no 
attorney who recognizes his obligation 
as a member of the Bar of the United 
States Courts could abjectly submit to 
this mistreatment. I should like to 
direct attention-to the rules of procedure 
issued by this Committee which I sus- 
pect they deem should guide their con- 
duct. Rule 8 provides that counsel for 
a witness shall conduct himself in a pro- 
fessional, ethical and proper manner. 
I know of no way, as an attorney, of 
conducting myself in a_ professional 
manner, other than to object to the 
fullest extent of my ability to any un- 
lawful conduct, whether it be by a crim- 
inal or by a Congressional Committee 
or Sub-Committee. It was clearly indi- 
cated during the course of these pro- 
ceedings that no attorney would be 
accorded the opportunity to point out 
the unlawful means used by this Com- 
mittee to accomplish its proper objec- 
tives, and I say to you that we do not 
decently and properly and in accord- 
ance with American fair play combat 
an evil by the perpetration of another 
evil. It’s my position that the only 
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proper position, which an attorney who 
respects his obligation can take when he 
accepts representation of a witness be- 
fore this Committee, is to insist that all 
televising, broadcasting and the use of 
photographic equipment in this cham- 
ber, be turned off. I say to you that 
we all recognize that these are open 
hearings and that the press should be 
present, but I am talking about the pro- 
cedures which are violative of the 
client’s rights under the Constitution of 
these Untied States and the common 
law. When a witness has been required 
to appear by subpoena issued by this 
Committee, a lawful subpoerta pursuant 
to its stated purposes, to secure infor- 
mation for the purpose of considering 
legislation to protect these United 
States, the Committee has no lawful 
right to create or even to permit, an 
atmosphere which is tended and de- 
signed to prevent the accomplishment 
of that purpose, and merely serves the 
purpose of making a Roman holiday 
and a circus out of what should be a 
dignified and decorous procedure. These 
circumstances are designed to prevent 
the. thoughtful, calm and deliberate 
consideration by the witness of such 
questions as the Committee may cause 
to be posed. 

I think you should know, Mr. Harri- 
son, that the American Bar Association 
in 1952, by a special committee on tele- 
vising and broadcasting legislative and 
judicial proceedings, passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the practice of televis- 
ing or broadcasting the testimony of 
witnesses, when called before the in- 
vestigating committees of the Congress 
and recommending that appropriate 
action be taken to restrict or prevent it. 
I am proud that leading and reputable 
members of the Bar of this honored city 
have willingly come forward to engage 
as counsel in these proceedings. I have 
been an Agent for the F.B.I. for over 
10 years, and I have served my country 
here and abroad, and | know that the 
F.B.I. is perfectly competent and has 
demonstrated its clear ability to conduct 
investigative procedures, to secure nec- 
essary facts and information and to do 
it honorably and in accordance with 
our finest American traditions of fair 
play and decency. In the F.B.1., we 
didn’t find it necessary to go through 
these procedures during the days of the 
1930’s when kidnapping and bank rob- 
bery was devastating these United 
States, but we did it honestly and hon- 
orably. and the F.B.I. today is conduct- 
ing these necessary investigations hon- 
estly and honorably. 
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COMMENTS, ATOM PLAN—(cont'd) 
was still behind the proposal. He warn- 
ed delay might result in the death of 
the plan. 

Some REACTIONS IN THE U. K. 

The reaction (N. Y. Times of Dec. 
18) in the United Kingdom, sees prac- 
ticality in the U.S. atom plan. One of 
the factors behind the U.S. decision to 
share is believed to be that it would be 
difficult for military commanders of 
NATO forces to cooperate with U.S. 
units using atom:c weapons unless they 
were fully informed about the aspects 
of these weapons. Another factor is 
that the British are now ahead of the 
U.S. in some respects defensive inter- 
ceptor weapons). On Dec. 21, after the 
USSR had agreed to Eisenhower’s plan, 
with reservations, high British officials 
reacted with guarded optimism. The 
London Times said, “The Russian reply 
is by Russian standards flexible enough 
to offer some hope that a private con- 
ference might yield results. . . . The 
Russian Government has replied with 
unexpected speed and courtesy... . A 
large part of the reply is made up of 
conventional propaganda, but there are 
several proposals of their own”. 

SomeE REACTIONS IN THE U.S.S.R. 

Moscow’s immediate response to the 
President’s proposal of Dec. 8th was 
cool. The day after th espeech, Mos- 
cow radio charged the plan “threatened 
war and made a eulogy of force”. The 
White House wisely declined to accept 
the radio statement as official. This 
gave Russia the oportunity to make the 
statement of Dec. 21, which expressed 
readiness to take part in negotiations 
on the plan, without “losing face”. In 
the NV. Y. Times, Dec. 27, it is reported 
that there are two schools of thought 
about Russia’s motives. Some observ- 
ers believe the Soviet may sincerely 
want an atom agreement (they point to 
domestic troubles in the USSR, Beria 
Case, lag in agricultural production, 
etc.) These observers point out that 
the Russian statement is not a complete 
re-hash of old Soviet plans for destruc- 
tion of all bombs, but has in it a pos- 
sible modification of its position. The 
reference in the statement to the out- 
lawing of chemical and biological war- 
fare in the Geneva Convention of 1925, 
may indicate that the Soviets are lean- 
ing toward the idea of an international 
pledge, along the lines of the Geneva 
Convention, against the use of the bomb, 
without any immediate provisions for 
destruction of the bomb. These ob- 
servers hold that such a pledge might 
be an important first step toward build- 
ing up mutual confidence on which a 
general atomic settlement could be 
based. 

(Due to the absence of Gladys Walser on 
a three weeks’ trip, excerpts from her last 


weekly General Assembly Report have been 
taken by Aileen Cramer.) 


OPEN LETTER—{cont'd) 
can adequately overcome tyranny in 
the many different forms it takes today. 
Only free men will know how to defend 
freedom. 

Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) 

GERTRUDE C. Bussey, Chairman 

Policy Committee, U.S. Section 

ANNALEE STEWART 

Legislative Chairman, 

U. S. Section. 

The above “Open Letter to Congress” 
appeared in The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Boston, on Jan. 29, 1954. Watch 
to see if this appears in your local 
press. If not, ask your Editor to print it. 


Fund and Facts for Youth 


Janet N. Newman has generously 
made it possible for us to take subscrip- 
tions for Capital Carousel, a weekly 
news-letter designed for young people 
between the ages of eight and fourteen. 
The cost of the weekly is $3.50, $.50 of 
which will go to our National treasury. 

Capital Carousel is a friendly news- 
letter to the child, depicting the institu- 
tions and people of Washington, D. C., 
as seen through the eyes of Aunt Janet 
Neuman and Uncle Hal. The reader 
will be introduced to top U. S. officials, 
important v:sitors, and ‘the people who 
make Washington hum. He will be 
taken to the Capitol, the White House, 
and other such places, where the drama 
and the history of our Nation are being 
forged. In acquiring this background 
about his great heritage as an Ameri- 
can, he will be better prepared to face 
the responsibilities of an adult citizen. 

Checks should be made payable to 
WIL. 

CapiTaL CAROUSEL 

c/o WIL 

2006 Wanlut Street 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Date of Child’s Birthday ............ 


Enclosed — $3.50 for 1 year 0 
$6.00 for 2 years [] 


Nominations — Elections ! 
The nominating petitions for the 
election of the new National Board are 
in the mail. Every ten members can 
NOMINATE a person. Please put 
Nominating your Candidate on your 
very next Branch meeting agenda, so 
that we get a full slate of candidates. 
“Vote in the Primaries of WIL!” 
Deadline for nominating petitions— 


APRIL FIRST. 


Literature Corner 
@ Appointment on the Hill: 
By Dorothy Detzer, which sold previ- 
ously for $3.00, can now be bought 
from the National Literature Depart- 


ment for $1.00. This excitement- 
packed Washington chronicle is the 
story of Dorothy Detzer’s twenty 


years as lobbyist for the WILPF. 


Attention ! 
WIL Branches and Members: 


The following are the dates of the 
coming sessions of interest at the UN: 


JANUARY 18-MARCH 18, 1954— 
Trusteeship Council, 13th Session 


FEBRUARY 23-APRIL 16, 1954— 
Commission on Human Rights, 


10th Session 


MARCH 30-APRIL 23, 1954— 
ECOSOG (Economic and Social 


Council), 7th Session 


Branches — or WIL members — who 
plan to visit the UN, please write with- 
out delay, to: 


Mrs. Patrick MALIN 
305 West 18th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


(The reservations for groups are al- 
ready almost full.) 


Contact Mrs. Malin if more than 2 
or 3 expect to come. If 2 or 3 people 
from a Branch wish to come to the UN, 
they can notify Mrs. Gladys Walser a 
few days previous to their arrival and 
she will try to secure tickets and take 
them around. Groups of more than 2 
or 3 have to go through the reguiar 
channels of Department of Information. 


* * * * 


Now is the time to buy stamps pro- 
testing the use of the major part of 
federal taxes for military purposes. You 
can order them from the National Lit- 
erature Department, WIL, 2006 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. - 20 for 10c. 


The Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
Literature Office 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

Please send Four Licnts to: 


Enclosed is my check for $......... 
(50c per subscription} 


Make checks payabie to the 
Women’s International League 
and mark the check 
FOR FOUR LIGHTS 
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